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Nationalism, War and Society, then, is destructive rather than con- 
structive in character. It is a fierce denunciation of things as they are, 
rather than a definite program of reconstruction, carefully thought out, 
and reinforced by resourceful argument. In short, this book is pri- 
marily a manual for pacifists. It is composed in part of material pre- 
viously published as a syllabus by the World Peace Foundation of 
Boston. 

The reviewer feels he ought in all candor to admit his own disabil- 
ity in attempting to review this volume. If the author is handicapped 
by his hatred of war, so also the reviewer is handicapped by his hatred 
of pacifism. He has learned to hate that form of pacifism which sees 
only the horrors of war; which cannot approve even of defensive wars, 
or revolts against tyranny; which is unable to regard the institution of 
war, under some circumstances, as a perfectly legitimate measure of 
self-redress. He must admit his prejudice towards pacifism that regards 
local patriotism as ignoble, and pleads for a broad cosmopolitanism, or 
brotherhood of man which does not include loyal devotion of men to 
their own national groups. It is possible that the author would be 
entirely unwilling to classify himself with such pacifists. His book, 
unfortunately — perhaps because of its newspaper-headline form of ar- 
gument — would give such an impression, and seems to warrant the 
conclusion that it was meant to serve the purpose of definite propa- 
ganda, rather than a profound study of the vast field indicated by 
its title. 

The main value of this volume would seem to he in its extensive mar- 
shaling of authorities, and the suggestion of various fines of argument 
on a great number of interesting topics. It is thus of peculiar use for 
debates or general discussion. As a definite thesis in itself, it is valuable 
as a target for others to fire at — to employ a militaristic metaphor — and 
to train themselves for the defence of other views involving the same 
worthy objects, namely, the establishment of international law and order. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By Stanley K. Hoen- 
beck, B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1916. Pp. xiv, 466.) 

This is a most welcome book, for it describes the present situation 
in the Far East and indicates with precision the interests of the United 
States, which have been somewhat obscured of late by Mexican and 
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European complications. Professor Hornbeck has written a narrative 
of events since the Chinese revolution and an appreciation of their sig- 
nificance, and gives the text of many documents not easily accessible. 
He speaks with authority, for he lived in China and Manchuria from 
1909 to 1914; more than that, he is a dispassionate student whose ob- 
servations are reinforced by adequate historical knowledge. 

Part I is devoted to "Politics in China and Japan," beginning with 
a summary of the organization of China before the revolution and of 
the causes and course of that convulsion. Then the rivalry between 
Yuan Shih-kai and the radical republicans is fully and graphically de- 
scribed, the story being carried down to the practical restoration of 
monarchy late in 1915; it is unfortunate that the death of the wily presi- 
dent occurred too late for treatment. Other chapters set forth in detail 
the various constitutional projects, provincial and national, around 
which Chinese politics have revolved, and the history of the various 
parties which have gradually consolidated into two groups, radical and 
conservative. Professor Hornbeck does not feel much confidence in the 
radicals, whom he regards as either visionaries or self-seekers. An ap- 
pendix provides useful biographies of the leading Chinese politicians. 
This section on China is the most valuable of the book. 

Japan is introduced in two chapters describing her rise to world 
power and her constitutional system; the similarity, in spirit at least, 
between the German and the Japanese regimes, though not elaborated 
by the author, is clearly revealed. Professor Hornbeck then plunges 
into the vortex of Japanese politics. He shows how Ito and Katsura, 
the leading parliamentarians of modern Japan, were gradually driven 
to form party governments, and then how Count Okuma, long the 
champion of that principle, has, as premier, practically repudiated it 
under the pressure of the European war. The evolution of the progres- 
sive, constitutionalist and nationalist parties out of many smaller groups 
is interestingly traced, but "perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
Japanese party history has been the absence of concrete and detailed 
programmes" (p. 168). All parties have been and are opportunist, 
and party discipline is lax; nor has a labor party developed, although 
economic conditions are depressing, thanks to extraordinarily high taxes. 
How to reconcile lower taxes with an imperialistic program in China ap- 
pears to be the problem of the moment, for the Japanese demand both 
with vigor. 

In the second part, the international history of the Far East for the 
last fifty years is made to revolve around the expansion of Japan : hence 
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the chapter on Korea comes before that on the opening of China, and 
the view presented is that it was Japan, through her war with China, 
and not the great powers, with their policy of concessions and spheres 
of influence, that brought about the collapse of China. The Japanese 
argument that only a commercial supremacy in the Far East is aimed 
at, is rejected: the island power violated her pledges to respect the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Korea, and the control of China in Man- 
churia has been reduced to a nullity. Professor Hornbeck examines in 
detail the Japanese demands on China in the spring of 1915, considers 
them subversive of China's sovereignty, and, out of the mouth of 
Japanese statesmen, convicts the Mikado's government of double- 
dealing and hypocrisy. Japan's brutal treatment of China is merci- 
lessly exposed, and her devotion to the open door frankly questioned. 
Without accepting all the stories of Japanese misconduct in Manchuria 
at their face value, it is shown that Japan has pursued with success a 
considered policy of ousting her commercial rivals from Manchuria, 
and that she proposes a similar course in China. Meanwhile, China 
would like nothing better than to escape from the toils tightening around 
her. In an interesting chapter on "Japan's Monroe Doctrine," the 
fallacy of such a comparison is exposed : the United States is the largest, 
most populous, and richest country in the new world, we have no aggres- 
sive ambitions, we ask no privileges for ourselves; whereas Japan, 
smaller, less populous, and less rich than China or India, demands that 
China grant special favors to herself and refuse them to other countries. 

In the present state of the world, the United States is the only power 
which can aid China in her fight for national existence. Professor 
Hornbeck does not say that we should come to the rescue, but since 
we invented the doctrines of the open door and Chinese integrity, the 
moral obligation is clear. The other aspect of our relations with Japan, 
the immigration problem, is discussed in a candid spirit, emphasis being 
laid on what the Japanese consider our lack of politeness. What the 
Japanese resent is not so much the exclusion from our citizenship as 
the inferiority of race implied by our laws, which admit white and black, 
but bar yellow men. No solution of the problem is proposed or dis- 
cussed beyond a recommendation to mutual understanding and (to us) 
a caution not to trust in assurances and commonplaces. One is inevi- 
tably reminded of the Anglo-German quarrel which was so long declared 
to be without reason — but which has culminated in the ultima ratio. 

The appendix contains a number of Chinese constitutional documents 
and quotations from treaties consecrating the open door and the integ- 
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rity of China. An excellent map shows the full extent of Japanese ter- 
ritorial ambitions. The relation of the Philippines to the whole Far 
Eastern question is lightly treated ; so also sundry railway schemes and 
other economic problems, which, however, the preface intimates, are 
reserved for another volume. The style is clear and straightforward 
without being distinguished. Occasionally there are allusions to events 
or institutions which require explanation; and a few journalistic expres- 
sions such as "we have" and "lines" are unwelcome to the purist; 
but these are insignificant criticisms of a scholarly, judicial, timely, 
and thoroughly interesting book. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

England and Germany: 1740-1914- By Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt. (Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp. ix, 524.) 

Professor Schmitt, who was a Rhodes scholar, frankly defends British 
policy, his thesis being that Germany consistently refused England's 
friendly advances in recent years. The chapters on " Modern England," 
"The German Empire," and "German Expansion" are admirable. We 
cannot agree, however, that the German people have scarcely any way 
of limiting the action of their government except by open rebellion (p. 
38). The power of German public opinion to influence the government 
was clearly shown at the time of the Daily Telegraph episode in 1908. 

The chapter on " Commercial Rivalry" disposes of the fallacy that 
England in recent years has been falling hopelessly behind. Figures 
taken from the Liberal Year Book for 1913 show that the per capita 
increase in value of exports during the years 1900-12 was greater in 
England than in Germany by fully a pound sterling. 

Chapter 8, "The Quarrel," is one of the best in the volume. A mass 
of material is effectively cited to show how bad feeling slowly increased 
both in England and in Germany until within two years of the war, 
when a sensible improvement was noted. The chapter on "The Ad- 
miralty of the Atlantic" is likewise excellent, the best short discussion 
of Anglo-German naval rivalry that we have seen. 

The statement made on page 169 and again on page 247 that the 
crises of 1905 and 1911 were "precipitated" by Germany, who was, 
therefore, "the aggressive power," is true but not the whole truth. 
The provocation was certainly great, for had not England and France, 
as Professor Schmitt so clearly points out (p. 235), made in 1904 a se- 
cret agreement, probably known to Germany, looking to the ultimate 
partition of Morocco? 



